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S SEAL OF STATE. 


drapery of the rider, would be objected 
to for reasons equally clear and well 
founded. 

The inscription: “ Victoria, Dei Gratia, 
Britannierum Regina, Fidei. Defensor,” 


QUEEN VICTORIA’ 


This is one of the most animated 
figures borne by any seal we recollect to 
have observed: yet there is a want of 
that simplicity of outline and ornament 
which distinguishes the figures on many 
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ancient Roman seals, medals and coins, 
and which displays unquestionable evi- 
dence of a _ superior taste. Capable 
judges would probably condemn the ad- 
dition of plumes to the horse’s head, not 
only as an ornament better adapted to 
savages, but as breaking the outline of 
the animal, which is next the human 
in natural grace and dignity; and the 
net and tassels, with the superfluous 
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[Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen 
of Britain, and Defender of the Faith,”’] 
has some historical allusions or associa- 
tions of much interest. Sovereign of 
the most advanced nation of Europe, and 
presiding, without the name of Empress, 
over an empire of immense extent, and 
composed of many important countries 
in all quarters of the world, she is the 
successor of a long line of monarchs, to 
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. , >, 
whose history we may well turn with 
increasing interest, since the events of 

*} 
our own days have drawn, and are still 


drawing us into relations of peculiar con- 
rendence, 


v ) - . f + ne - "~ ! J { ‘ ’ 
( See Am. f Cire whla CC wlit© ¢ lol. Ls jse “Ss id.) 


nection, intimacy and mutual di 


After a period of amicalle but riva! 


exeitions in the course of Improvement 


inventor, the manufacturer, 


? 


in Which the 


and even the man of iiterature have been 
| no > 1] » . t, > ee ‘ + ow ] +} > 
envaged, aS Well as the merchane ana tie 
¢ - 1; sxe hil ) rh; ra fal lLroir 
seaman, and in which many have teit the 
own interest, to be something like a per- 
sonal one, we have suddenly found our- 


4 
. 


selves, of late, on the brink of a threaten- 
ed war, and stood, for several weeks, ec n- 
No 


calm 


templating the prospect. man of 


humanity, or even of common 
sense, we wiil venture to say, could avoid 
shuddering at the thought of the conse- 


quences ; 


. 
‘ 


and no Christian can have fail- 
ed to resort to his great refuge, praver to 
the Almighty, to avert so terrible an evil. 
The queen, as well as the cabinet, the 
Great 
Britain, showed herse/f a friend of peace ; 


Parliament and the people of 


and she deserves the honorable regard of 
all Americans, especially those of her own 
sex: for still, as in the days of Virgil, 
“Matribus abominatum bellum,” [War is 
abominated by mothers. | 


Sir Robert Peel—A man of about fifty 
rears of age—of good figure, powerfully 
made, and rather full; the form of his 
head remarkable. on the whole. rather for 
breadth than height. ‘The countenance ex- 
presses much firmness, joined with a de- 
cidedly prosaic appearance, but 
sound comm: n sense. 


creat 
In conversation with 
crowned heads, the expression with all is 
firm reserve, passes readily to a smooth 
tone, and his bodily attitude easily assumes 
the same expression. His language is how- 
ever select, comprehensive, and well ex- 
pressed. Whenever | had the opportunity 
of seeing him, he was dressed in black, 
with white neck-handkerchief, and without 
any orders. 

Sir Robert Peel possesses and lives in a 
magnificent house, situated on the banks of 
the Thames, and richly adorned with a vast 
number of paintings, selected with the best 
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taste. In the evening, there was a large 
. 7 . | . 

soiree, to which, not only a vast number of 

diplomatic 


aristocracy 


persons and members of the 


were invited, but almost all the 
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Cotton.—The statistics of cotton are 
really wonderful, and shew its rapid in- 
crease und its great agricultural value 
1781 the whole 
amount of cotton shipped from this coun- 
try to England was 450 bales. In 1797, 
Kugiand imporied about 60,000 bales, uot 
one of which was procured from the 
United States. So rapid was the inercuse 


and importance. Ln 


of ovr cotton trade, however, that in 1807, 
we shipped to Kogland 160.000 bales, 
valued at fifteen millions— at 295 cents 
per pound. [rom 1800 to 1807, the ex- 
export of flour from the United States 
was valued at about ten millions annually. 


A Bold 


Ingenious 


Scheme.—Mr. H. Brown. an 


engineer from Lllinois, and 
forme rly of Massachusetts. says the Journal 
of Coin rece, has given the a ard of Nav a | 
officers, and also the President. a plan for 
the construction of a steam ship of war. that 
will be perfectly secure against shot of any 
kind or weight. Several 


officers here, having 


scientific 
examined the plan, 
pronounce the opinion that it wili be en. 
lirely efficient for its object. The vesse] 
may be armed in the usual manner, or as 
ihe inventor proposes, with a new and patent 
element of destrucuon—liquid fire—which, 
by Steam power, 1S Lo be discharged from 
the vessel and thrown toany point, and toa 
considerable distance, Mr. Brown wishes 
to be laid alongside of the Castle of San 
Juan, with one of his vessels. He is con- 
fident of taking the Castle without much 
trouble, and will at all events, risk his life 
in the attempt. 


yery 


Good manners are the blossom of good 
sense, and. it may be added, of cood fer ling, 
too; for, if the law o! kindness be written 
in the heart, it will lead to that disinter- 
estedness in litle as well as great things 
—that desire to oblige, and at'ention to 
the gratification of others, which is the 
foundation of good manners. 
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DIRECT FROM OREGON. 


We had the pleasure a few days since 
of taking by the hand Mr. Spencer Butx- 
Lzx, who left Oregon city on the 5th of 
March last. 

Mr. B. was a resident of Franklin 
County, Indiana—had been for several 
years out of health,.and two years ago 
left for Oregon, and has been industri- 
ously engaged in exploring that country 
ever since, except the time he has spent 
upon the road to and from thence. He 
has recovered his health, and was on his 
return home when he passed through this 
city. : 

H« visited a!l the settlements, explored 
nearly the whole valley of Wallemette, 
also the country adjacent to Puget’s 
Sound. He was in this last mentioned 
section of Cregon in the latter part of 
January and the beginning of February 
last, for fourteen days. ‘This Sound ts in 
about latitude 48 north. Hesays that for 
70 miles from the shore, the country is 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale, 
eroves of excellent timber and beautiful 
prairies—well watered with pure streams 
and very fertile. The Sound abounds 
with fish, oysters, lobsters and the lke, 
and the rivers with the finest salmon and 
other valuable fish. He surveyeda claim 
there jor himself, of 640 acres, and sev- 
eral other claims were made and surveyed 
at the same time, by American citizens. 
The scenery of the land and sea—the 
waters and harburs, everything com! ined, 
make it a most picturesque and desirable 
country. During the time he was there, 
the sky was clear, the temperature agree- 
able, no rain, no snow, nor even frost. 
He anticipates that the lands on Puget’s 
Sound will be regarded as among the 
most valuable in Orevon. 

The last winter in the valley of the 
Wallamatte, was mild. Farmers were 
plowing and sowing wheat all winter. 
Wheat was a certain crop, and of most 
excellent quality. He saw fields of sod 
corn, which yielded 49 bushels to the 
acre. He named several of our old 
friends as among his acquaintance. 

Mr. B. deseribes the valley of the Wal- 
lamette as generally having a fertile soil, 
the country made up of prairie and 
woodland—agreeably rolling—and as 
covered with an exuberant growth of 
natural grasses and clover. He says the 
clover is equal to the best cultivated here. 
No hay is made, however, or other pro- 
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vision for stock in winter. The earth 
affords abundant food for cattle, horses 
and sheep; and during that period, at all 
times, cattle are fit for the shambles. 

He passed up the Wallamette above 
the falls, in a keel boat, drawing 26 inches 
of water, for about 90 miles. It could 
have been ascended much farther. The 
valley was well watered with fine streams, 
suitable for mill seats, which, like the 
Wallamette, were well stored with fish. 
These streams were also supplied with 
the speckled trout—a fish which is only 
found in the purest waters. ‘There were 
some musquetoes on the bottoms and in 
the timber, but they did not appear in the 
prairies, and what seems remarkable, 
there were no horse flies, nor any of that 
disagreeable variety which “blows meat.” 
Indeed, Mr. b. says, and he has verified 
the truth of the statement by experience, 
that fresh meat hung in the sun, in the 
summer, will not putrify, but will dry up 
and remain perfectly sweet. 

He represents the timber as fine, and 
that it is not uncommon to cut trees of 
eighteen inches diameter at the butt, 
which will make fifteen rail outs !—and 
that timber is abundant. 

Last winter the Legislature passed a 
law making wheat a lawful tender for 
debt at one dollar per bushel. Dry goods 
are becoming high in Oregon city. The 
supply is not equal to the demand. Cof. 
fee brings 20 cents; sugar 12 cents, and 
other grocery articles bear a proportion- 
ate price. Shoes bring from 3 to 6 dol- 
lars a pair; boots from 6 to 15 dollars ; 
glass 16 cents per light ; augers 62 cents 
per quarter ; chissels 25 cents per quar. 
ter; salt, 1 cent per lb.; fresh beef, from 
4 t06 cents; fresh pork, from 8 to 10 
cents; and bacon, $15 per bundred lbs. 
Iron is worth 25 cents per lb., and the 
iron work of a good plough costs 37 
dollars. Cargoes of “ notions” from 
Yankee land would meet with a ready sale 
in Oregon. 

The last winter was fine in the Walla- 
mette valley. The proportion of rainy 
weather was much less than is generally 
supposed. More out door work can be 
done there in winter than in this coun- 
try. Theemigrants were generally sat- 
istied with their prospects. A few were 
not, and would get away if they could. 
These probably would not be satisfied 
with any country—belonging to the class 
known as grumblers. 
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Oregon city is increasing in buildings, 
business and population. It contains 120 
good houses, and between 800 and 1000 
inhabitants. It has 2 flour and 3 saw 
mills, and the Wallamette furnishes an 
inexhaustible supply of water power. 
The fall of water is 38 feet. 

The country in the upper portion of 
the Wallamette is the most picturesque, 
healthy and desirable portion of the val- 
ley. To that point population is progres- 


sing. Its numerons beautiful elevations In a word. the people of the nsing 
for sites for farm buildings—crowned as territory of Oregon, are doing their best > 
they are with open groves of seajenann to open ways for the developement of 
and evergreen timber—and surrounded - the resources of the country, and to in- > 
with beautiful and fertile prairies, through ‘4 vite emiorants thither. 
which clear running streams thread their 2 > . : 
way from the mountains to the river ;-—  § The government was getting along ? 
add to these facts, that the prairies are ) Well.—'The taxes were paid in wheat; and 
just about as frequent and as large as is § the laws were enforced. ‘There was no } 
desirable ; that much excellent timber is 2? trouble with the Indians. Indeed, set- 
easily obtained, and easily worked; } ting aside their thievish propensities for , 
that the character of the country is un- ¢ small articles, they were useful to the 4 
rivalled for health—no freezing chills or ‘ settlers.— Sangamo Journal. ; 
burning fevers; its pure atmosphere, ¢ ) 
through which vision extends near a hun- 6 THE MEDITERANEAN WHEAT. ‘ 
dred miles ;—its even temperature--the < hs “tie loi ts ta ; 
mereury ranging from 40 to 75 in the ° |. i we pense a with many intel- » 
course of the year; its productions igent farmers who, without an exception, <‘ 


which will combine many of those of the 
tropics, with those of the temperate 
zones, all these facts united, render the 
southern portion of the valley of the 
Wallamette, on many accounts, most de- 
sirable. Yet it is not without its draw- 
backs. The country is new; there are 
but few settlers ; no schools established ; 
milling difficult to be obtained; and the 
privileges of society, not to be fully en- 
joyed. These evils will lessen every day, 
and a short time only will elapse before 
the Upper Valley of the Wallamette will 
be as lovely, as populous, and as well 
cultivated, as can be anticipated. 

This valley has been hitherto reached 
by way of the Dalles and Oregon city. 
A gentleman is now engaged in survey- 
ing a route for a road from Fort Hall or 
Fort Boise, direct to the head of the 
Wallamette valley. The route in ques- 
tion, it is supposed, will be surveyed in 
time for the fall emigration. 

From the valley of the Wallamette, 
there is a route to the Umquah valley on 
on the Pacific. It is entirely practicable, 
and the Umqua, will become a route for 
trade. There is a harbor at the mouth 
of the river, of sufficient depth for small 
vessels. 
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A route is also being surveyed for a 
roud from Wallawalla mission, to Puget’s 
Sound. It is supposed that a portion of 
the emigration will take that direction. 
A route for a road from the Dalles to Or- 
egon city, over the Cascade mountains, 
has been located, which can readily be 
passed over by waggons, except in mid- 
winter, at which time a part of it is cov- 
ered with snow, sometimes to the depth 
of fifteen feet. 





concur In opinion that this variety of wheat 
withstood the vicissitudes of the season bet- 
ter than any other, enjoying to a very great 
extent exemption from injury from the Fly, 
rust, and cabs, those dire enemies to the 
wheat crop—and we were gratified to learn 
further, that its flourishing qualities had 
very much improved since the introduction 
of its culture among us. This last fact 
will tend to increase its popularity among 
wheat-growers as the sagacity of the mil- 
lers will soon teach them that it is their in- 
terest to put a proper appreciation upon a 
kind of wheat, whose constitutional proper- 
ties enable it to resist the evils of insects 
and weather which have hitherto tended so 
much to interfere with both the quantity and 
quality of this indispensable grain. 


The Mediterranean wheat possesses 
habits of character which must commend it 
to the favor of discerning wheat growers, 
1. It bears earlier planting than most other 
kinds. 2. It possesses greater contitutional 
vigor, is rapid of growth and therefore re- 
sists the fly better than most other kinds, 
3. It arrives at maturity full ten days or 
two weeks earlier than most other kinds, 
and is hereby enabled to escape those influ- 
ences of weather which are supposed to 
generate the rus.—American Farmer. 
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(For the American Penny Magazine.) 
Connection of Agriculture with Civilization. 
BY A LADY. 

Wuoever visits England cannot fail to 
be struck with the beauty of its husband- 
ry, its abundant products, and the innu- 
merable ingenious contrivances that faci. 
litate this perfection. ‘I'he grand cities, 
the incomparable roads, the arehitecture 
of every grade, from “ Princes’ palaces 
to poor men’s cottages,” and of every 
period of British civilization, from the 
oldest of Saxon remains to the last year’s 
structure, form a grand aggregate of man’s 
works and accommodations. But there 
is something still more gratifying in the 
perpetual riches of God’s bounty, renewed 
by the summer and winter, the seed-time 
and harvest, the day and night, that never 
fail, and yet most especially magnified 
and multiplied by the skill of man :—of 
man, to whom earth was given, that he 
might have dominion over it, and whose 
dominion is only complete, when his im- 
proved faculties have developed the riches 
which are hidden in every soil, every 
substance, and every creature entrusted 

to his genius and industry. 

It is a pleasant retrospect, to look back 
from the present consummation of agri- 
culture as an art, tothe time when the 
inhabitants of that populous and fertile 
land were not much superior in manners 
and arts—in all the traits of a well con- 
stituted society, to North American In- 
dians, or wendering Arabs. Cesar invaded 
Britain, B.C. 55, and he describes the 
country as far as he explored it, thus:— 

‘The island of Britain abounds in cat- 
tle ; and the greater part of the inhabitants 
within the country never sow their lands, 
but live on flesh and milk.” Certain Celtic 
emigrants from the neighboring continent 
had brought over to Britain (it is not 
known exactly how long before the time 
of Cesar), the habits of commencing 
civilization ; and the shepherd’s, flock, had 
alded its treasures to the spoils of the 
hunter. The knowledge and practice of 
agriculture, to some extent, were brought 
into the island subsequently by other 
colonists. ‘ The sea-coasts,” says Cesar, 
‘‘are inhabited by colonies from Belgium, 
who, having established themselves, began 
to cullivate the earth.” This mode of life 
was encouraged by the fertility of the soil, 
which produced grain in abundance. 
These Belgic Gauls are supposed to have 
interfered very little with the habits of the 
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natives, and continued for two centuries, 
till the time of the Emperor Claudius, the 
principal cultivators inthe country. The 
northern parts retained their original 
wildness. 

Large cities can be fed only by agricul- 
ture. Commerce, and the arts in general 
must be commensurate with the art that 
feeds all men in a civilized state. Those 
ignorant of agriculture are also ignorant 
of architecture, in any scientific meaning 
of the word. 

This appears to have been the primitive 
state of all ancient nations as well as the 
Britons. Of the ancient Germans, Taci- 
tus says: “They are used to dig deep 
caves in the ground, where they lay up 
their provisions, and dwell in winter, for 
the sake of warmth.” ‘Some of these 
subterraneous, or earth-houses, as they 
are called, still remain in the western 
isles of Scotland. The summer habita- 
tions of the Britons were very slight, 
consisting only of a few stakes driven into 
the ground, interwoven with flexible 


branches of trees, called wattles, when so . 


used. 

The next step towards more decent 
dwellings, was a structure resembling our 
log-houses, except that the trunks of trees, 
which formed them, were disposed ina 
circle upon a stone foundation, witha high 
tapering roof, having an aperture in the 
top, for the entrance of light, and the emis- 
sion of smoke. 

When the Britons were invaded by the 
Romans, the former had nothing among 
them answering to our ideas of a town or 
city, consisting of contiguous houses, dis- 
posed in regular streets and lanes. Their 
dwellings were scattered about the coun- 
try, and generally situated on the brink 
of some rivulet, for the sake of water, and 


‘on the skirts of some wood or forest, for 


the conveniency of hunting and pasturage. 
“What the Britons call a town,” says 
Cesar, “is a tract of woody country, sur- 
rounded by a mound or ditch, for the se- 
curity of themselves and their cattle against 
the incursions of their enemies. ‘Their 
forests are their cities, within which they 
enclose a large circle with felled trees, 
and there build houses for themselves, and 
hovels for their cattle.” 

As soon as the Romans had obtained a 
firm establishment in Britain, under the 
government of the wise Agricola, A.D. 
80, agriculture began to be very much 
improved and extended. This was anart 
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in which that renowned people greatly 
delighted, and which they encouraged in 
allthe provinces of their empire. “ When 
the Romans designed to bestow the high- 
est praise on a good man, they used to 
say, he understands agriculture well, and 
isan excellent husbandman; for this was 
esteemed the greatest and most honorable 
character. As soon, therefore, as the 
Romans had subdued any of the British 
States, they endeavored, by various means, 
to bring their new subjects to cultivate 
their lands, in order to render their con- 
quest more valuable. The tribute of a 
certain quantity of corn, which they im- 
posed on these states as they fell under 
their dominion, obliged the people to ap- 
ply to agriculture. 

The Romans, as the masters of Britain, 
were not to any considerable extent land- 
owners and fixed residents. The island 
was laid under tribute, and this tribute, 
often extortionate and oppressive, was 
exacted by military colonists. The abi- 
lity of the natives to pay the tribute, was 
in exact proportion to their industry and 
their prosperity. The true policy of the 
conquerors is obvious. ‘The veterans, 
who were established at convenient places, 
were as expert in guiding the plough as 
in weilding the sword; and they set be- 
fore the Britons an example of the me- 
thods and advantages of agriculture. In 
a word, the Romans, by their power, 
policy, and example, so effectually recon- 
ciled the natives to the cultivation of their 
lands, that this island became one of the 
most beautiful provinces of the empire ; 
and not only produced wheat enough for 
the maintenance of its own inhabitants, 
and the Roman troops, but afforded every 
year a great surplus for exportation. 

The profitable results of this improve- 
ment and increase of agriculture, are 
strikingly set forth by an historian of the 
fourth century. ‘He also built new 
granaries,” says Ammianus Marcellinus, 
of the Emperor Julian, “into which he 
might put the corn [wheat] usually 
brought from Britain. And,” he continues, 
“the same Emperor [AD. 369], having 
collected prodigious quantities of timber 
from the woods on the banks of the Rhine, 
built a fleet of eight hundred ships, larger 
than common barks, which he sent to Bri- 
tain, to bring corn from thence. When 
this corn arrived, he sent it up the Rhine 
in boats, and furnished the inhabitants of 
those countries and towns, which had 
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been plundered by the enemy, with a suf- 
ficient quantity to support them during 
the winter, to sow their land in the spring, 
and to maintain them to the next harvest.” 
So great and happy are the effects of well 
directed industry. 

Before they were instructed by the 
Romans, the ancient Britons were as ig- 
norant of gardening as of husbandry. 
Like the ancient Germans, they made use 
of herbs and fruits, but they were such 
as grew in the fields without cultivation. 
No sooner were the Romans settled in 
Britain, than they began to plant orchards 
and cultivate gardens, and found by ex- 
perience, according to Tacitus, “ That 
the soil and climate were fit for all kinds 
of fruit trees except the vine and the 
olive ; and for all plants and vegetables, 
except a few which are peculiar to hotter 
countries.’ They even found that some 
parts of the country were not unfit for 
vineyards, and obtained permission from 
the Emperor Probus, AD. 278, to plant 
vines and make wine in Britain. This 
last experiment had no permanent suc- 
cess. 

lt was not until the third century, that 
the Roman dominion extended to. the Ca- 
ledonians, as far north as the river Clyde. 
This people had lived in the same habits 
as their southern neighbors in former 
times; and their beneficent conquerors 
likewise taught them to abandon their 
wandering and predatory habits, and to 
cut down woods, build houses, construct 
highways, drain marshes, and sow and 
reap the fields reclaimed from the forest. 
To return to the first century : The Roman 
policy was most nobly illustrated in Agri- 
cola. “ That the Britons,” says ‘l'acitus, 
“who led a roaming and unsettled life, 
and were easily instigated to war (for 
they were of different tribes, frequently 
engaged in mutual hostilities), might con- 
tract a love of peace and tranquiility, by 
being accustomed to a more pleasant way 
of living, he exhorted and assisted them 
to build houses, temples, and market 
places; and after they had erected all 
those necessary edifices, they proceeded 
to build others for ornament and plea- 
sure.” 

From this time almost to the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, AD. 449, the 
inhabitants advanced in all the arts of 
civilization. Every Roman colony and 
free city was a little Rome, as Agricola 
had recommended. The country bore 
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marks alike of peaceful occupation and 
productive labor. 

The distaff and the loom are adjuncts 
of the plough, all the world over ; the for- 
mer too, in the early ages, were the spe- 
cial instruments of the female sex, while 
the latter belonged exclusively to the 
stronger hand of man. Thus woman 
became a help-meet for man, and his in- 
tellicvent partner. The inventions of 
spinning and weaving were imputed by 
>» the Greeks to Minerva, the goddess of 
, wisdom; and Solomon's wise woman was 
one who understood their uses. “ The 
Britons,” says Cesar, * in the interior 
parts of the country, are clothed in skins 37 
> but it is presumed that the Belgie colo- 
¢ nists in the southern parts of the island, 
> had introduced the arts of dressing, spin- 
ning, and weaving beth flax and wool, seo 
and of converting the cloth so produced ai 207 feet in length from stern to stern 
to the clothing of human beings. he thirty feet beam, 14 feet depth of hold, and 


was a deep sabre cut upon his thigh, 
was unable, both from the nature of his 
wound and from exhaustion, to stand, but 
with the assistance of two of his comrades 
he had been carried and placed by the side 
of the dying youth; there, as the only 
means ir his power of alleviating the sufler- 
ings of his brother, he had gathered the 
grass Within his reach, and was bathing his 
parched lips with the cool moisture which 
it contained.”’ 





-_ 


The Steamship Southerner.—This ship, 
which is said to equal any of the Cunard 
ships, in good qualities, takes her place in 
the line to Charleston, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. She is described fully as fol- 
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by Capt. M. Berry, who has been 28 years 
in the Charleston trade. She has berths for 
105 passengers.” 


‘ When the body was better provided for, 
' the mind enlarge its province ; the in- 
crease of knowledge, the authority of 
law, and * leisure to be good,” grew out 











‘ of these facilities; then literature and Anthracite—Experiment proves that 
2 yeligion became interpreters of God's the Anthracites are worth more than double 
) providence, expounders of man's duties, the same weight of Nova Scotia coal, for 
; and promisers of better th.ngs than the venerating steam, and therefore that the 
> best which belong to time and sense. difference in price, if any, is no compensa- 
) aes tion for the diflerence in value. The great 
‘ An Affecting Scene.—In his “ ‘Twenty- superiority of the anthracites results not 
¢ Four Years in the Argentine Republic,” eerie pr ar pow the tn fer quan- 
( ~, ; tity of heat which they produce; but in 
? Col. King relates the following :— A b sf 
) Col. King 5 part at least, from the superior facility with 
¢ “ There were two brothers in one of our which the heat of the anthracites js brought 
) regiments, who were natives of Santa Fe, into action. The vast quantity of smoke 
‘ and who bad been with us ever since I en- and cas which are emitted from bituminous 
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tered the service. ‘They were quite young 
, the oldest being not over 23 years of age, 
» and the younger, 1 should think, less than 

20). Joth of them had been severely 

wounded in our last engagement, and the 
> younger lay extended upon the grass, evi- 
' dently dying. [lis brother, whose wound 


coal carries off with them a great quantity 
of heat, and requires the fire to be placed 
at a greater distance from the boiler, by 
which a Jarger volume of air is brought 
between the fire and the boiler; and as air 
is a non-conductor, this circumstance eme 
barrasses the heat which remains,— Select, 
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PREACHING BUNGALOW AT BATTIC 


About two hundred years ago (says 
the Day-Spring), the Jesuits had many 
converts in Ceylon; they also had a num- 
ber of churches, built of coral, stone or 
brick, in the northern province of the 
island. Seven of these churches are now 
used as places of public worship by our 
missionaries, one of which is at Batticotta. 
For a number of years, however, before 
this building was occupied, the mission- 
aries held their meetings in a preaching 
bungalow, erected for the purpose. A 
very good idea of this bungalow may be 
obtained from the foregoing engraving. 
It was capable of accommodating about 
five hundred persons. The floor was 
made of earth, pounded hard; on this 
mats were spread, and upon these the na- 
tives were accustomed to sit, while lis- 
tening to the word of God. The old 
bungalow has since been taken down; 
but this engraving is an interesting memo- 
rial of a place where the American mis- 
sionaries—Poor, Meigs, Winslow, Scud- 
der, Spaulding, W oodward—made known 
the ‘gospel i in the infancy of the mission. 





Parxuam Guns.—lIt is not, perhaps, 
generally known, that this description of 
artillery, which bears the name of a French 
General, is, in fact, the invention of an 
American officer, Col. Bumford. In a 
note to Lieutenant Hallock’s work on 
Military Art and Science, just published 
by Appleton & Co., (page 280), the case 
is thus stated :— 

These pieces { Paixham guns, or Colum- 
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biads| were first invented by Col. Bum- 
ford, of the United States army, and used 
in the war of 1812. The dimensions of 
these guns were first taken into Europe 
by a young French officer, and thus fell 
into the hands of Col. Paixham, who im- 
mediately introduced them to the French 
service. ‘They were, by this means, first 
made known to the rest of Europe, and 
received the name of the person who first 
introduced them into European service, 
rather than the name of the original in- 
ventor. All these facts are so fully sus- 
ceptible of proof, that the Europeans now 
acknowledge themselves indebted to us 
for the invention; even Gen. Paixham 
gives up all claim to originating his. guns, 
and limits himself to certain improve- 
ments which he introduced. The origi- 
nal, which was invented by Col. Mumford, 
and whose dimensions were carried to 
Gen. Paixham in France, is now lying at 
the ordnance depot in New York harbor. 
— Selected. 





A vulture can fly at the rate of 150 
milesan hour. Wild geese can travel at 
the rate of 90 miles an hour. The 
common crow can fly 25 miles, and swal- 
lows 92 miles an hour. It is said that a 
falcon was discovered at Malta, 24 hours 
after the departure of Henry JV. from 
Fontainbleau. If true, this bird must 
have flown for 24 hours at the rate of 57 
miles an hour, not allowing him to rest a 
moment during the whole time. 
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INDIAN TOTEMS 


These figures are among those used by 
the Ogibways, as marks of their families 
or tribes. Rude, and truly fantastic or 
uncouth as they often are, they are re- 
garded as objects of great importance by 
the ignorant and superstitious red men, 
whose curious and complex religious sys- 
tem is interwoven with the circumstances 
of common life, ina thousand ways rarely 
suspected by the stranger, and have great 
influence on their actions as well as their 
judgment. 

All the Ojibways have their totems, or 
family names, answering to coats of arms 
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in other parts of the world. They are 
designated by rude figures, drawn on 
many of their utensils, and sometimes 
tattooed on their arms and legs, and paint- 
ed on their buffalo skins and blankets. 
The Ojibways seem to regard those 
who possess the same totem, as in some 
sense related to each other, so that they 
may never intermarry, nor appear to each 
other as strangers. They believe after 
death all having the same name are ga- 
thered into one camp in the land of their 
fathers. When an Indian makes his jour- 
ney to the land of souls, he must travel 
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ti! he reaches the camp of those bearing 
the same totem as himself. Hence at 
their graves, as they bring out their! riends 
for burial, they sometimes implore the 
deceas'd to remember them when he 
reaches the end of his journey, to watch 
for those who linger behind, and come 
to meet them w hen they arrive, and con- 
duct them to the home and camp of their 
larthers. 

Mr. Schooleraft has thrown much light 
upon this and collateral points of Indian 
history ; and the readers of his aborigina! 
Tales must remember, that the heroesare 
sometimes represen ted as regarding their 
totems, and even the objects represented 
by them, with a reverence approaching 
idolatry. The following comprehensive 
account of totems isin * Oneota,”’ No. 3, 
p. 172, a late work of Mr. S., to which 
we have been before indebted for several 
Interesting extracts :— 

“This word is frequently heard in con- 
versation on the frontiers, and is occa- 
sivnally found in the writings of tourists 
and others. It is derived from odanuh, 
the Ojibwa-Algonquin name for a town. 
Hence, neen dodam, my townsfellow, or 
mark-fellow. The term is applied to fe- 
males as wellas males. In pronouncing 
the word dodam, an English ear will na- 
turally su!stitute ?’s for d’s, and as the « 
in this word is sometimes pronounced 
short, it has been insensibly converted or 
corrupted into short e. 

“{t would appear, from this etymology, 
that the inhabitants of a town consisted 
originally of persons of the same family, 
or family name, and consequently em- 
ployed the same personal symbol, picture, 
badge, or mark. The symbo! became, at 
once, the evidence of consanguini'y ; and 
it is a species of evidence which we ob- 
serve to be daily acknowledged by them, 
even in cases where tradition has failed 
to preserve all knowledge of the fact. 
Hence the importance of totems. They 
serve to denote the family stock or clan. 
How far this institution extends among 
the American tribes is not well ascertain- 
ed. It prevails universally amonzst the 
tribes of the Algonquin-Lenapee family.” 





The first printing done in America was 
by Samuel Green, at Cambridge, Mass. 

De Witt Clinton was bora in Orange 
county, N. ¥.; died Feb. 11, 1828. 

Sound is projected through the air at 
the rate of 1,142 feet per second. 
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From * Algeria and Tunis, tn 1845. By Capt. 
J. CLARK KENNEDY.” 2 vols. 
(Concluded from page 478.) 
As they passed overhead, a ball fired into 
their midst changed the direction of their 
fliaht, and as each bird turned from its 
course the beautiful crimson of its glossy 
plumage shone more brilliant than before ; 
then, after circling twice round, each lane 
higher and higher, as if unwilling to leave 
a favorite spot, they darted off in adirect 
line towards another of the lakes some 
iniles distant. We fired a few shots at 
the water-fow! scattered over the lakes 
in great number, but they were shy, and 
very little execution was done among 
them. On the way back to the douar, 
several birds of the bustard species were 
fallen in with, and three shot.” 
Returning from this interesting ramble, 
the English gentleman found no want of 
diversion, since the wedding festivities 
afore-mentioned had not yet come to an 
end, and their discretion in scrupulously 
abstaining from prying and peeping, was 
rewarded. by an invitation to the ball :— 
‘A curtain drawn across the door of 
the tent concealed the bride, who closely 
veiled, sat within, surrounded by women. 
On the outside, between four and five 
hundred people were collected, and a 
clear space was kept in the middle for the 
dancers by two men with drawn swords, 
who vigorously applied, right and left, 
the flat of the blade to all who pressed 
too forward. On one side of the ring 
squatted the band, consisting of two men, 
with instruments like flageolets, and a 
drummer who occasionally accompanied 
the music with his voice. In the centre 
was a middle-aged woman, dressed in the 
usual dark blue cotton garments, but deck- 
ed with all her ornaments—ear-rings, 
bracelets, and a necklace, to which sun- 
dry charms and stnalate. teeth of wild 
beasts, verses of the Keven sewn up in 
little bags, and various other odds and 
ends, considered as protections from the 
evil eye, were suspended; a large circu- 
lar broach of silver or white metal (the 
same in form as those used by the Scotch 
Hichlanders) confined the loose folds 
across her bosom; and a small looking- 
lass set in metal, dangled conveniently 
at the end of a string of sufficient length 
to allow of her admiring her charms in 
detail. Her face was uncovered, and her 
features were harsh and disagreeable, 
except the eyes, which were large and 
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expressive, with that peculiar lustrous 
appearance, given by the use of mineral 
paint. Her feet were hardly visible from 
the lensth of her dress, and her finger- 
nails, together with the palms of her 
hands, were stained with henna. As soon 
as we had taken our stand in the front 
row, the music, which had ceased for a 
few minutes, struck up, and the lady in 
the midst commenced her performances ; 
inclining her head languishingly from 
side to side, she beat time with her feet, 
raising each foot alternately from the 
sround witha jerking action, as if she 
had been standing on a hot floor, at the 
same time twisting about her body, with 
a slow movement of the hands and arms. 
Several others succeeded her, and danced 
in the same style with an equal want of 
grace. A powerful inducement to exert 
themselves was not wanting, for one of 
them more than once received some tol- 
erably severe blows, both from a stick 
and the flat of the sword: ; what the rea- 
son was I do not know, but suppose that 
either she was lazy or danced badly. 
“While the dancing was going cn the 
spectators were not “idle ; ; armed with 
guns, pistols, and blunderbusses with 
enormous bell mouths, an irregular fire 
was kept up. Advancing a step or two 
into the circle, so as to show off before 
the whole party, an Arab would present 
his weapon at a friend opposite, throwing 
himself into a graceful attitude, then sud- 
denly dropping the muzzle at the instant 
of pulling the trigger, the charge struck 
the ground close to the ‘eet of the person 
aimed at. After each report the women 
set up along continued shrill ery of lu-/u, 
lu-lu, and the musicians redoubled their 
efforts. The advance of one man is usu- 
ally the signal for others to come forward 
at the same time, all anxious to surpass 
their friends and neighbors in dexterity 
and grace. ‘len or a dozen men being 
crowded into a small space, sometimes 
not more than six paces wide, brandish- 
ing their arms, and, excited by the mimic 
combat, firing often at random, it is not 
to be wondered at if accidents happen 
occasionally to the actors or bystanders.” 
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Ninety-seven persons out of every hun- 
dred, who gain their livelibood by trade, 
die insolvent. 

Merino sheep were first introduced 
into this country im 1802, by Robert Liv- 
ing ston 
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JENNER AND VACCINATION. 


No more fatal or formidable disease 
has ever scourged the human race than 
one—now happily becoming the subject 
for history—the small-pox. Authori- 
tative evidence has of late years been 
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adduced to show that it existed in the. 


Mosaic period, and in China it has been 
known from the earliest ages. Most of 
the fearful plagues which from time to 
time, on various portions of the earth’s 
surface, have swept myriads into untime- 
ly graves, were no other than devastating 
visitations of this dreadful disease ; and 
even pursuing its ordinary course, it car- 
ried off one in fourteen of all that were 
born. In Ceylon, whenever it broke out, 
entire villages wére abandoned; and in 
Thibet, on one occasion, the capital was 
deserted for three whole years. In the 
Russian empire, two millions of human 
beings died of small-pox in twelve 
months. Bernouilli calculated that fif- 
teen millions fell victims to it every 
twenty-five years, taking the whole 
world, or six hundred thousand annually, 
of which number not less than two hun- 
dred and ten thousand were estimated 
for Europe alone. And to come down to 
more recent times, the readers of Mr. 
Catlin’s work on the Indians of North 
America will remember the terrible ac- 
counts of the destruction of whole tribes 
by this deadly malady. Regarded as in- 
evitable, it came also to be considered as 
irremediable, and the world submitted * 
its ravages asa calamity of fate. 
1714, Dr. Timoni of Constantinople i 
lished a work on the subject ; and to the 
good sense, courage and influence of 
Lady of M. W. Montagu, who caused her 
son to be inoculated in the Turkish 
capital by Mr. Maitland, surgeon to the 
embassy, England is indebted for the 
counteracting practice. In 1722, her 
daughter was inoculated in this country 
by the same gentleman ; and the method 
was generally adopted until 1740, when 
it had fallen nearly into disuse ; but fa- 
vorable accounts coming from abroad, it 
Was again revived; and, to propagate 
the salutary modification, the then 
Princess of Wales caused two of her 
daughters to be inoculated. The new 
remedy, however, met with great op- 
position. 

The infected were not kept separate 
from others; and an inoculation always 
produced the true disease in its usual in- 
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fectious form, it became more widely 
disseminated, and the mortality fright- 
fully increased. In the year 1800, it 
broke out no less than twenty times in 
the Channel fleet alone ; and the records 
of the Asylum for the Indigent Blind 
showed that three fourths of those re- 
lieved lost their sight from small-pox. 
Its victims in Great Britain amounted to 
forty-five thousand annually; and the 
celebrated La Condamine, pleading for 
the adoption of a remedy in France, said, 
‘‘La petite vérole nous decime.’’—The 
small-pox decimates us.” Such were the 
fatal effects of a disease described by 
Sir Matthew Hale, even in those who re- 
covered, as “the very next degree to ab- 
solute rottenness, putrefaction, and death 
itself.” 

The world was in this distressing con- 
dition when a remedy at once mild, 
harmless, and effectual, first attracted 
the attention of Jenner, then a young 
man pursuing his studies under a prac- 
titioner at Sodbury, in Gloucestershire ; 
where the subject of small-pox being in 
the presence of a country girl who came 
for advice, «he exclaimed, ‘| cannot take 
that disease, for I have had cow-pox.” 
“This incident rivetted the attention of 
Jenner. It was the first time that the 
popular notion, which was not at all un- 
common inthe district, had been brought 
home to him with force and influence. 
Most happily, the impression then made 
was never eflaced. Young as he was, 
and insufficiently acquainted with any of 
the laws of physiology or pathology, he 
dwelt with deep interest on the com- 
munication which had been casually 
made to him bya peasant, and partly 
foresaw the vast consequences involved 
in so remarkable a phenomenon.” Pos- 
sessing much patience and firmness of 
purpose, Jenner was willing to wait the 
fruition of his ideas: and contented him- 
self at first with speaking of the prophy- 
lactic virtues of the cow-pox among his 
friends, which he recommended them to 
investigate. But they treated it as an 
idle notion; andas he persisted in bring- 
ing it before them, they threatened to 
expel him from their society, “ if he con- 
tinued to harass them with so unprofita- 
ble a subject.” 

Jenner was fortunate in possessing the 
friendship of the celebrated Jobn Hunter, 
under whom he had studied in London, 
and to whom he commnnicated his views. 
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The reply of the great anatomist sup- 
ported and stimulated his courage— 
“Dont think, but try; be patient, be ac- 
curate.” He knew how to wait. In 
1775, his ideas and prospects began to 
assume a definite form: he foresaw 
something of the great work before him. 
To one of his friends, to whom he had 
explained his theory, he said, “ 1 have en- 
trusted a most important matter to you, 
which I firmly believe will prove of es- 
sential benefit to the human race.” He 
vaccinated his own son on three different 
occasions. Many vears, however, elapsed 
before he had opportunity of completing 
his experiments, in the course of which 
a formidable obstacle was encountered : 
he found that cow-pox was not, in every 
case, an effectual preventive of the 
small-pox. ‘This led him to discover the 
true from the spurious vaccine matter ; 
of which the former alone produces any 
specific action on the constitution. 
Though this disappointed, it did not dis- 
courage him. He investigated the facts, 
and arrived at last at the true explanation. 
He talked of it; wrote of it to his 
friends ; and it was mentioned in London 
in 17°8 by medical professors in their 
lectures. 

In 1798, he published the result of his 
observasions in a quarto of about seventy 
pages, in which he gave details of 
twenty-three cases of successful vaccina- 
tion on individuals, to whom it was after- 
wards found to be impossible to commu- 
nicate the sma!l-pox either by contagion 
or inoculation. 

The publication of this work, so mo- 
destly and temperately written, imme- 
diately excited the greatest attention. 
In the same year the author had occasion 
to visit London, where, during his stay 
of nearly three months, he could not 
meet with a single person willing to come 
forward to test the experiment. ‘T'wo 
ladies, whose names are deserving of 
record—Lady Ducie, and the Countess 
of Berkeley--broke through the preju- 
dices of the day, and caused their chil- 
dren to be vaccinated. ‘lhe countenance 
and codperation of the higher classes of 
London were in great part secured by the 
instrumentality of Mr. Knight, inspector- 
general of military hospitals: and it ap- 
peared that females were most conspicu- 
ous in the good work; arising, probably, 
from their natural anxiety as mothers for 
the safety of their offspring. 
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Many eminent professional men now 
appeared to favor his views, while others 
received them with derision and distrust. 
Experiments were made at the Small-pox 
Hospital in London, which proved most 
disastrous to the infant cause; as, from 
want of care, the true variolous matter, 
as Jenner expressed it, was “ contami- 
nated” with small-pox, and differed in 
effect but very slightly from the real 
disease. This drew upon him the indig- 
nation of the metropolitan practitioners: 
who, however, as it was afterwards es- 
tablished, had been actually disseminating 
the tainted matter over many parts of 
England and the continent. 

In 1799, Dr. Woodville, a physician of 
London, published a_ report throwing 
doubts on the real efficacy of vaccina- 
tion, which tended to check the high ex- 
pectations that had been formed of it. 
It had been intimated to Jenner, that if 
he would settle in London, be might com- 
mand a practice of £10,000 per annum. 
He observes, in his reply, “ Shall 1, who, 
even in the morning of my days, sought 
the lowly and sequestered paths of life—- 
the valley, and not the mountain—shal! 
[. now my evening is fast approaching, 
hold myself up as an object for fortune 
and for fame !’’—Chamber’s Journal. 





AGRICULTURAL. — 
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Importation of Pure Bred Merino Sheep. 
—It will be recollected we published in the 
Agriculturist of last year, that Mr. John A. 
Taintor, of Hartford, Ct., had sailed for Eng- 
land in the month of May, with a view of 
making a general tour in Europe; and thata 
paramount object with him during his ab- 
sence would be the inspection of the best fine- 
wooled flocks of france, Germany, and Spain, 
for the purpose of selecting some choice ani- 
mals from them for importation into the 
United States. We know no man in Amer- 
ica so well qualified to make these selections 
as Mr. Taintor ; for his father was largely in- 
terested in the early importations of Spanish 
Merinos, and their subsequent breeding ; and 
the son was with him in the same occupation 
from boyhood, followed up by extensive deal- 
ings in wool from that time to the present. 
In this way he had the best opportunity of 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of the ani- 
Ma's, and the best method of rearing and 
breeding them, together with an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the wants of the manufac- 
turers, and that quality and style of wool 
most suitable for their general purposes. 
Thus qualified to make selections, Mr. ‘Taintor 
has spent about fifteen months in looking over 
the government and private flocks m the north 
and south of France, and among the Pyre- 
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nees; in the mountains and plains of Spain ; 
and in Saxony, Prussia, and Austria, includ- 
ing Bohemia and Moravia. All this was 
done under peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
and such as are not soon likely to occur to 
any one again. ‘I'he result is, from these 
flocks, he has been permitted to choose such 
sheep as he wanted. Four Saxon bucks and 
four ewes of his selection, from the Elee- 
toral and the equally celebrated Baron de 
Spreck’s flocks, came out in the ship Atlantic, 
from Bremen, for Mr. Scoville, of Connecticut. 
a notice of which we give at pages 198 and 
203 of our current volume; and three Merino 
bucks and twenty-three ewes arrived with 
him in the ship Patrick Henry, Capt. Delano, 
from Liverpool, on the Ist of August last. 

Although we had a good opportunity of 
seeing these sheep on board ship alter their 
arrival, and again when transferred to the 
steamboat for Hartford, yet this was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy us; accordingly, after they 
had been at home about a fortnight, we went 
on there to examine them more particularly, 
and see them shorn, they having come out 
with their fleeces on. 

These sheep show great vigor of constitu- 
tion, and are remarkably well formed, with 
enormous dewlaps and folds all over the car- 
cass. Their fleeces are very close, thickly 
covering the head and legs as well as the 
body, and are uncommonly even, the wool 
being nearly as good on the flanks as on the 
shoulders, while its felting properties are un- 
surpassed. In fineness of quality it is equal 
to the best American Merino. 

If Mr. Taintor’s time and travelling ex- 
penses be taken into consideration, the cost 
of these sheep would be enormous. He has 
not been at the trouble and expense of this 
importation with a view of making money 
from it, but to please himself_—Amer, Agr. 





Symptoms of Disease in Animals.—A full 
and frequent pulse, loss of appetite, dejected 
head, and a languid or watery eye, with a 
disposition to lie down in a dark or shady 
place, are certain marks, in all brute animals, 
of one of the most frequent diseases with 
which they are affected—that is, the fever. 
The watery eye, an inability to bark, or bark- 
ing with a stertorious hoarseness, indicate 
the approach of madness in the dog. 
elevation of the hair on the back of a cat, and 
its not falling upon its feet, when thrown 
from a moderate height, are the premonitory 
signs of that disease, which has so long proved 
fatal to that species of animal both in Europe 
and America. The tail of a horse losing its 
regularity of motion from side to side, indi- 
cates that he is indisposed, and the part im 
which his disease is seated is pointed out by 
one of his ears inclining backwards to the side 
affected. The seat of disease in the abdo- 
men, where the signs are concealed, may be 
known by pressing the hand upon his whole 
belly. When the diseased part is pressed, he 
will manifest marks of pain.—Am. Agr. 
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PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 


Apples intended to be preserved for winter 
and spring use, should remain upon the trees 
until quite ripe, which usually takes place 
at the coming of the first heavy frosts. They 
should then be plucked from the trees by 
hand, in a fair day, and packed up immedi- 
ately in casks, in alternate layers of dry sand, 
plaster, chaff, saw-dust, or bran, and convey- 
ed to a cool, dry place, as soon as_ possible. 
The sand or saw-dust may be dried in the 
heat of summer, or may be baked in an over 
at the time required to be used. ‘The peculiar 
advantages arising from packing apples in 
sand, are explained and commented upon as 
follows, by the late Mr. Webster, author of 
the “American Dictionary of the English 
Language,” ‘Ist, The sand keeps the ap- 
ples from the air, which is essential to their 
preservation; 2d, The sand checks the eva- 
poration or perspiration of the apples, thus pre- 
serving in them their full flavor—at the same 
time any moisture yielded by the apples is 
absorbed by the sand—so that the apples are 
kept dry, and all mustiness is prevented. My 
pippins, in May and June, are as fresh as 
when first picked. Even the ends of the 
stems look as if just separated from the 
twigs; 3d, The sand is equally a preserva- 
tive from frost, rats, &e. But after the ex- 
treme heat of June takes place, all apples 
speedily lose their flavor, and become in- 
sipid.”— Amer. Agr. 

APPLICATION OF GYSUM OR PLAS- 
TER OF PARIS. 

Ground plaster, applied asa fertilizer, is so 
well known, and its properties and uses so 
well established, that it is presumed that most 
intelligent farmers are perfectly acquainted 
with everything concerning it. It is exten- 
sively used, and is very advantageous to clo. 
ver, beans, peas, turnips, cabbages, &c. ; but 
it does not appear to answer so well on natu- 
ral meadows, for grain crops, hor on wel, or 
very poor lands, containing but little vegeta- 
ble matter, nor is i thought to be of much 
use in places approximate to the sea, It is 
extensively used in composts in barn-yards 
and stables, and in neutralizing decayed or 
puirescent substances, in vaults, dirty tanks, 
&c.; and is advantageously employed with 
green manures, and asa top-dressing of rot- 
ted manure or compost, to which it gives 
remarkable activity. 

The quantity of gypsum used per acre va- 
ries from hall a busbel to five bushels, depend- 
ing upon the quantum of substances in the 
ground on which the component parts of the 
gypsum operate, or are by them operated 
upon. In proportion as these are scarce or 
abundant, the effects are produced ina greater 
or less degree. And when they are exhaust- 
ed, or where they do not exist, no quantity 
whatever will produce any agricultural ben- 
elit. If a greater quantity be used, than is 
required to exhaust the subjects of its opera- 
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tion, the excess will remain inert and inactive 
unul new subjects call forth its powers. Still 
ihe gypsum remaining in the soil, on a renew- 
ed applieation of any animal, or veyetable 
matter, will operate, but less powerfully, 
although it may have remamed ia the ground 
for years. Therefore, small quantities, by 
frequent applications, are much the best, not- 
withstanding the excess, if applied too pro- 
lfusely, or beyond what the substances in the 
earth require, will remain in its original state 
of compusition.—-Amer. Agr. 





Best Time To Prune Peacn TreEs.—The 
most suitable time for pruning the peach, as 
well as for most other kinds of stone-fruit, is 
In autumn, just as the leaves begin to fall, 
When the sap is ina downward motion. At 
this period, a more perfect cicatrization takes 
place, than when the trees are pruned in win- 
ler or spring.—Amer. Agr. 





RECEIPTS. 


Tomato Catsctp.—Take four 
peeled tomatoes, four table spoons full of salt, 


four do. of allspice, a half table spoon full of 


black pepper, three table spoons full of mas- 
tard.—Grind these articles and simmer them 
slowly in sharp vinegar, in a pewter basin, 
three or four hours; and then strain through 
a wire seive and bottle close. It may be used 
in two weeks but improves much by age. 
Use enough vinegar to make a half gallon of 
liquor when the process is over.—PaAil. Sat. 
Courier. 

To make Tomato Omelet.~Take a stew- 
pan and melt a piece of butter the size of a 
nutmeg. Mince up an onion very fine, and 
fry it until quite brown. Add ten peeled 
tomatos, season with pepper and salt, and stir 
them until cooked to a soft pulp. Then stir 
in four beaten eggs, until the underside of the 
mass becomes brown. Lay a plate on top, 
turn the pan upside down, and the dish 1s 
ready for the table. 








Tomaio Marmalade.—Gatber full-grown 
tomatos while quite green. ‘Take out the 
stems and stew them until soft, then rub them 
through a seive, put the pulp over the fire, 
season highly with pepper, salt, and pow- 
dered cloves, and let it stew until quite thick. 
The articite will keep well, and is excellent 
for seasoning gravies. 





French Mode of Cooking Tomatos.—Cut 
ten ora doZen tomatoes into quarters, and 
put them inio a sauce-pan with four sliced 
onions, a litle parsley, thyme, one clove, aud 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Set the pan 
over the fire, stir the mixture occasionally for 
three-fourths of an hour, and then strain it 
through a coarse sieve or colander. It may 
be served with mutton-chop or a_beef-steak,. 
—Ohio Cult. 
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Preserving Rhubarb.—In addition to ‘ pre- 
serving it with sugar like raspberries, ” rhiu- 
barb can be very successfully and agreably 
preserved—in boitles as green gooseberties 
are—peel the stalks and cut them Into pieces 
as for a tart, and treat them as if they were 
gouseberries. Rhubarb bottled thus gives us 
excellent tarts and pies at Christmas. It can 
also be dried as anglecia, and makes a very 
agreeable dried preserve. liave any of your 
correspondents ever tried dried strawberries ¢ 
They are very good, and the abundant crop of 
this year will give material for experiment 
on.— Gardener's Chron. 
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Lhe Mixed Character of the Mexican 
People.—A correspondent of the New- 
Orleans Tropic, in a description of Mex- 
ican hospitals, writes as follows :— 

“Were these indeed the brave soldiers 
of the sth and 9th, who had about them 
their ghastly titles, that showed they had 
been in the thickest of the fight? Were 
these men Mexicans? Were such varie- 
ties of colors all equal in social condition 2 
Even so. The Castillian with auburn 
hair, the swarthy Indian with straight, 





) the dark negro with kinked, and with all 

; ; ? sf . oe . s 

Danpetion Coeree.—Dr. Harrison, of Edin- > their Intermedia e mixtures, lay side by 

burgh, prefers dandelion coffee io thatof Mec-  ¢ side, all Mexicans, all of the same sy m- 

ca; and many persons all over the Continent ¢  pathies, feelings, language. All moved 

prefer a mixture of succory and coffee to coffee 2 in their winding sheets, evidently equal 

alone, Diy up the roots of aire: Som ; in mind and body. ‘To the American, 
:; ut di scrape them, dry them ¢ ; ha ad ‘ 

thi a well, b er sel pow pear rea oes « who makes distinction in colors, this 

cut them into the size o as, < ? : 4 
' . } Sf or Xx ’ 

them in an earthen pot, or roaster of any ¢ S7ange *maguasinies of faces i one People, 

kind. The great secret of good coffee, is, to 5 Causes the greatest Surprise. Their coun- 

have it fresh burnt and fresh ground.—dmer. 2 tenances were hideous from natural phy- 

Agricult. 5 slognomy, every style of expression was 

) represented; the African with low fore- 

To nave Green Peas in Winter.—Take ( head and protruding lips, the besotted 

the peas when ag: are sag i ag erg > Indian, his straight hair hanging over his 

' sea! rate > ain, p a . 

a — * aw 2 \s en pagal cg 8. regular features, giving it additional fero- 
them Initio bottles, and po S g > . 7 *s , 

: ) | city ; the Malay- o 
enough to cover; on this pour a thin layer ol ‘ ) 4 " ot looking mongrel, with 
cood salad oil, cork tight, then dip the corks > tawny skin, sight moustache, and cold- 
into melted pitch. ‘The bottles should be ~ blooded treacherous eyes; the low, cun- 
quite full and kept upright. 5 ning, yet intelligent brutish white man. 

2 ©All these various faces peered out from 
To Destroy rue Bee Mititer.—To a pint } among loose folds of white cloth that fall 
of water, sweetened with honey orsugar, add about them, giving them the look of Arabs 
half a gill of ap ap i set . vs _— —or some eastern crew of a pirate ship. 
resse » side Oo » 1 ? re. ! : 
— we dey 7 - stn penne ra will fl ; ,And yet these were all Mexicans, and 
rer) the miller comes at nig e.:% or] ¥' | 
might hav . 
into the mixture and be drowned.—U. SS. ‘ 5 ha e been without offence to that 
Receipt Book. ; people, blood relations, members of the 
) same family. 
To MAKE Merinors Wash Weti.—lInfuse  ‘ a 
three gils of salt wo four quarts of boiling > RavaGces or Piacues.—The plague in 
water and put the calicoes in while hot, and ¢ 1347 destroved 90,000 of the mhabitants 
ave it till e his r »¢ 3 ar ae 0 | 
leave it till cold. In om 5. ne a a » of London ; in 1407, 30,000 persons were 
) ¢ , ‘ ) » | a , Ss - ' i ; 
rene - Poe gg oom gg yee haa ‘ swept off in the same city, by the same 
sequent washing. So savs ad | ee Se begh 1 1604 onc-f 
° . l CP < { _— / ; 
made the experiment herself. ) courge ; ant 1604 one-fourth of the w hole 
* ». population died from the awful pestilence. 
ry _—— = ; : ) , oan = ° ¥ , . . > 
Cure ror Diarruaa.—A tea cup full of It sete visited Constantinople in 1611, 
Rice well browned and made into a bever- ) when 20,000 persons died of it. In 1669, 
age, willcure the most obstinate case. Take ? it again visited London, taking off 68,000 
a cup full of the beverage once in 20 or 30 § persons. In bussorah, 1773, 80,000 were 
wey So until third or fourth time, then wait destroyed by it. In Smyrna, 1684, 20,000, 
an hour or two and repeat. > In ‘Tunis, 1786, 32,000. Egypt, 1792. 
Chatieereeieerninmntee 5 < © 
- Te ; | ¢ 800,000, and im 1814, 30 000. 
lry It.—It is said that, by putting a piece Pein gee 
of sugar, the size of a walnut, Into a teapot, aga 
: . . ; . 2s) 
you will make the tea infuse in one half the Bonaparte died in IS21. 
time. Beards first shaved in England, in 1357. 
renttnitsinstatcsiiaen The first American decked vessel was 
Electric Telegraph invented by Prof. built by Andrew Black, on the banks of 
Morse, in 1832. the Hudson. 
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POBLRYe First Anti-Gambling Society, establish- 
ed in the city of Buffalo, June 14, 1845. 
MY MOTHER. 
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Mother! Oh how my bosom thrills, 

Oft asI hear thy honored name; 

It wakens nobler feelings than 

Are wak’d by hopes of wealth, or fame ; 
It brings before my dreaming gaze 

The cherish’d scenes of youthful days. 


The sweetest chord that ever wakes 
Among the strings of memory, 

Is that which oft at fancy’s beck, 

Can bring me back to youth, and thee; 
I hear the songs which lulled me then, 
Such sounds | ne’er shall hear again. 


Since thou hast gone, misfortunes oft 
Their shadows dark have o’er me cast; 
The future now seems bright no more, 
And joy is found but in the past; 

And of that past, thou seem’st a part 
Which ne’er shail vanish from my heart. 


When seeking joy in pleasure’s halls, 
Amid the mazes of the dance, 

I’ve felt thy care was o’er me still, 

And seem’d to meet thy chilling glance, 
And hear thee whisp’ring, son beware, 
Oh! seek no more for pleasure there. 


And ’mid that throng I’ve trae’d the past, 
Till mem/’ry dwelt on other years ; 

And brought to mind her mild reproof, 
Which once could melt me into tears; 
And oft I’ve lett those scenes and thought 
Upon what once that mother taught. 


Though years have past, a mother’s power 
I often feel is hov’ring round ; 

And when I siand beside her grave, 

I feel as if on holy ground: 

W hile scenes, in which she bore a part, 
Come thronging round my stricken heart. 


And oft upon that hallowed spot 

l’ve knelt, to tame this heart so wild, 
And ask in prayer that purity 

My mother taught me when a child: 
And oft methought her Spirit there, 
Has heard the accents of my prayer. 


Oh! when this changeful earthly scene 

Is fading from this falling sight, 

May my glad spirit plume its wings, 

To try a lofuer, nobler fight: 

To that blest realm, Oh may they flee, 

Mother, to God, to heav?n and thee. 
Ladies’ Repos. 





“Dare”? was the name of the first child 
born in America—Adventuresome fellow. 

The first Methodist Church was built 
in 1766, in John street, New York. 

John J. Shippard projected the Oberlin 
Institute. 

Erie Canal commenced in 1817. 
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114 signed the pledge. 





ENIGMA, No. 17. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 2, 14, 3, 6, is a Christian name. 

My 16, 4, is a Domestic Animal. 

My 5,15, 16, 12, is something very small. 

My 6, 11, 33, 14, is a small article useful in 
building. 

My 7, 8, 3, 9, is a wild animal. 

My 10, 11, 13, 14, is sometimes very de- 
structive. 


My whole is the name of a great states- 
man, 





ENIGMA, No. 18. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 2, 10, 14, 7, 12, is a city from which 
Napoleon issued a famous decree. 

My 1, 14, 3, 13, 2, is-one of the most dis- 
tinguished naval heroes of England. 

My 2, 14, 13, is an animal of the deer kind, 

My 2, 10, 7, 2, is one of the large lakes. 

My 1, 10, 5, 6, 15, 16, is a heathenish 
priest. 

My 1, 5, 3, 11, 16, 5, is a West India fruit. 

My 4, 2, 8, 11, is a place where one of 
Napoleon’s battles was fought, in which he 
was victorious. 

My 9, 5, 3, 8, 15, 16, was an officer who 
Was massacred in the Texian revolution, to- 
gether with 400 prisoners, by the Mexicans. 

My 13, 14, 2, 1, 2, 10, is the name of one of 
Napoleon’s Generals, who was assassinated. 

My 14, 11, 10, 13, isa small singing bird. 

My 14, 15, 6, 11, isa city of Peru. 

My 14, 2, 2, was an American general of 
the revolution, who was punished for mis- 
conduct. 

My whole is a distinguished American 
mechanic, philosopher and eee . 


THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mar, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 

6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 


Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 


“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”"—JV. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every familyn the country.”— 
NN. Y. Baptist Recorder. 


The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. 
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